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President’s Commission Backs Independent Air Safety Board 


In January: A Note 
Of *48 Optimism 


With one of the most action- 
packed years in its long history 
behind it—which included a 
convention, two executive board 
meetings, negotiation of 23 
agreements, supplements and 
amendments, a concerted air 
safety program, and complete 
organizational expansion — the 
Air Line Pilots Association in 
January was able to look for- 
ward to the new year with more 
reason for optimism than for 
many years past. 





INVEST IN AMERICA 
x Guy x 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 











Signing of the United Air 
Lines pilots’ employment agree- 
ment, on January 23, after one 
of the most lengthy negotiations 
in ALPA annals that had their 
inception as far back as 1945, 
= marked the end of the 1946-1947 
= employment agreement making 
= cycle, while the pilot-manage- 
= ment picture, highlighted by the 
reversal of trends and exception- 
ally fine relationships on TWA 
§ and many other air lines, seemed 


For Safety, Its 


Greatest Stimulus 


An independent Air Safety 
Board, long and staunchly advo- 
cated by the air line pilots as 
the backbone of any real air 
safety program, this month re- 
ceived the greatest stimulus in 
nearly eight years in the form 
of a recommendation for the 
revival of such a board embodied 
in the report of the President’s 
Air Policy Commission submit- 
ted to President Truman on 
January 13. 

A forthright and unequivocal 
recommendation for the estab- 
lishment of a three-man inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board, simi- 
lar in structure and responsibili- 
ties to the original ALPA-spon- 
sored Air Safety Board, which 
functioned from August 22, 
1938, to June 30, 1940, was one 
of the high lights of the 166-page 
report compiled by the five-man 
commission under the title “Sur- 
vival in the Air Age.” 


Rebirth of An Idea 


Support of an independent Air 
Safety Board, in reality the re- 
birth and revival of an old and 
thoroughly proven idea, by such 
a top-echelon presidential com- 
mission was another landmark 
in ALPA’s battle of twelve years 
standing to obtain and maintain 
independence in accident inves- 
tigation on the air lines—a fight 
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"Twas the day after Christmas and all through the East and most of the 
Midwest, too, not a plane was flying. From Boston and New York to Chicago 


and many other major air terminals, “old man weather’s” unpredictable tantrums were proving 
who was still the head dispatcher, as planes hugged the ground and holiday passengers scrambled 
to get other means of transportation. This picture, coming at year’s end, was significant, for 
behind it was the fact that the air lines had made little progress during the past year in solving 
either of their two biggest problems—air safety and weather. As 1948 began, they were little 
ahead of 1947 in this respect. All-weather flying is still a long way off. The air safety problems, 
about which they could have done something effective in 1947, but didn’t, are still with us. Other 
pictures of the blizzard, which blanketed airports with record snowfalls, reaching a depth of two 
feet in New York, will be found on page four. 





HIS RECORD 


For 18 months, James M. Lan- 
dis, chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, had done a hard 
job well and pulled no punches 
in establishing a safety promo- 
tion record which any of his pre- 
decessors failed to even ap- 
proach. 

Landis was frank, honest, 
forthright, and sometimes un- 
deniably stepped on certain 
toes in his determination to in- 
ject the lacking element of air 
safety into our national avia- 
tion picture, but no one could 
deny his sincerity nor malign 
his record. 

Mr. Landis’ reappoinment was 
taken for granted, but on Janu- 
ary 1, the aviation world was 
electrified when it was an- 
nounced that he would not be 
appointed again to the chair- 
manship of the CAB. 


*|An Aura of Mystery 


—Acme Photo 


*Tis about the best phrase to de- 
scribe his feelings and probably is 


what James M. Landis, Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, said 
hen his reappointment was denied. His conscientious policies, like oil and 
cater, apparently didn’t mix with Washington’s conscienceless air line 
politics. Here, the man, who in 18 months did more for air safety than 
all of his predecessors combined did in years, cleans his desk drawers 
preparatory to leaving his office for the last time. No reason was given 
or the failure to reappoint Landis, whose term expired on January I, 
but insiders conjectured that it stemmed from enmities incurred among 
ertain air lines because of his straightforward policies that could not 


pe 


swayed by pressure—a case of a man who lost his job not because 


e didn’t do it, but because he dared to do it right. 


Failure to reappoint Landis, 


who had done more for air 
safety in his 18 months as chair- 
man of the CAB than all of his 
predecessors combined in years, 
was surrounded with an aura of 
mystery devoid of explanation. 

No one was more mystified 
than Mr. Landis himself, along 
with the air line pilots, who had 
an opportunity to view first hand 
his conscientious and deep-root- 
ed interests in safety, over his 
failure to be reappointed to the 
CAB post in which he had com- 
piled such a successful record. 

Conjecturing that a possible rea- 
son for his rejection was friction 
between him and the big air lines, 
Mr. Landis stated: 

“I don’t know what was behind 
the failure to renew my appoint- 
ment as chairman of the CAB. Two 
weeks ago I received assurances 
that the appointment would be re- 
newed, and only a few days ago 
the President personally indicated 
to me that he desired me to remain 





on the Board and stated the rea- 
sons why he wanted me to do so. 


WILL STAND 


I am very mystified by this change 
in attitude. 

“There has been’ considerable 
friction between the air lines and 
me over certain concepts of air 
policy,” he said. “Whether that was 
the reason for the decision not to 
reappoint me, I can’t say definitely. 
But there is no question that the 
air lines were against me. I am 
against monopolistic practices and 
a number of other things that they 
have been doing. 


(Continued on Page 4, Col. 3) 

















If It Hopes 
To Survive 


WHEN James M. LANDIS, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE Civit AERO- 
NAUTICS BOARD, LEFT HIS POST ON 
January 1, HE LEFT A REAL MARK 
FOR HIS SUCCESSOR, WHOMEVER 
HE MAY BE, TO SHOOT AT. FoL- 
LOWING IS THE OFFICIAL STATE- 
MENT OF Mr. LANDIS UPON LEAV- 
ING OFFICE: 


“T HAVE ONLY THIS COMMENT 
TO MAKE ABOUT MY DIFFERENCES 
WITH OTHER MEMBERS OF THE 
GOVERN MENT. I HAVE A FIRM 
CONVICTION THAT THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF THE AIR POTENTIAL OF 
THIS COUNTRY REQUIRES AN INDE- 
PENDENT Civi. AERONAUTICS 
BOARD FREE OF DOMINATION BY 
OTHER TRANSPORTATION AND 
FINANCIAL INTERESTS AND STIFLED 
BY NO MONOPOLY. AVIATION WILL 
NOT GROW AS A PRIVATE ENTER- 
PRISE UNLESS, AS Mr. JusTICE 
BRANDEIS TAUGHT ME LONG AGO, 
FORCES OF COMPETITION ARE GIVEN 
FULL PLAY AND UNLESS OPPOR- 
TUNITIES ARE CREATED FOR THE 
INFUSION OF NEW MEN, LIKE THE 
RETURNING GI’s, WITH NEW IDEAS. 
AVIATION NEEDS EVEN MORE, A 
SINCERE EFFORT TO SOLVE THE 
PROBLEM OF AIR SAFETY, WHAT- 
EVER ITS COST, IF IT HOPES TO 
SURVIVE AS A PASSENGER CARRY- 
ING BUSINESS. I HOPE THESE 
POLICIES WILL CONTINUE TO BE 
THOSE FOLLOWED BY THE UNITED 
States GOVERNMENT.” 

















CAPT. "RICK" 


Captain E. V. Rickenbacker, Presi- 
dent and General Manager of East- 
ern Air Lines, and one of America’s 
most famous airmen. led a host of 
air line, CAA, and state and civic 
officials in formal dedication of 
Charleston. West Virginia's, new 
$7,000,000 Kanawah County Airport. 
Dedication of the airport marked the 
resumption of air services to Charles- 


—IN Photo 
E. V. RICKENBACKER 
“An Airman’s Airman” 
ton, which were suspended by gov- 
ernment orders in 1939. The air pic- 
ture would be a strange one with- 
out Captain Eddie around, whether 
it’s running an air line. d 
an airport or shooting the very devil 
out of the squareheads, for his name 
has been synonymous with aviation 
since World War I when he was 
America’s top ace, 
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LONG PANTS 


Today, we hear much about the new day—a new world envisaged 
during World War II. And, yes, there are other things new. In 1947, 
there was the “new look” .. . long skirts for the women; and for the 
Air Line Pilots Association, long pants. ALPA envisioned in 1930 and 
gave its first lusty cry of life in 1931. That’s a short time measured in 
the tempo of world happenings, commonly referred to as the mad whirl 
from the cradle to the grave. But in the less-than-half-a-century-old 
world of aviation—44 years—1I7 years is quite a spell. 

In 1947, ALPA shed its short pants and grew up sort of sudden-like. 
Let’s take a look at just a few of the things that brought maturity to 
ALPA during 1947. 

In less rH ten months, nine months and seven days, to be exact, 
ALPA had a full-blown Convention and two Executive Board meetings 
(the first and second), both in reality, medium-sized conventions. The 
Ninth Convention was held February 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 23, and 24; the 
First Executive Board meeting May 21, 22, 23, and 24; and the Second 
Executive Board meeting November 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25. 

The actions taken, in the form of resolutions passed, nearly all on 
major questions, numbered 108 at the Ninth Convention, 32 at the First 
Executive Board meeting, and 57 at the Second Executive Board meet- 
ing—a grand total of 197. Remember, this all happened in only nine 
months and seven days. 

This in itself was a big order of staggering proportions, but addi- 
tionally, 32 employment agreements and calomtanente were negotiated 
and signed. 

They were: American Agreement, April 18; Eastern Agreement, April 
19; Colonial Supplemental Agreement, April 23; TWA Amendment, May 6; 
C. & S. Agreement, June 5; PCA Agreement, June 10; AOA Agreement, 
June 12; NWA Memorandum of Agreement, June 13; Colonial Amendment, 
June 20; Braniff Agreement, June 25; National Agreement, June 26; Panagra 
Amendment, July 10; Mid-Continent Amendment, July 15; Northeast 
Amendment, July 21; Panagra Agreement, July 23; Empire Agreement, July 
31; American Supplemental Agreement, August 18; Continental Agreement, 
August 21; Alaska Agreement, August 23; Western Letter of Understanding, 
September 9; Eastern Amendment, September 12; Mid-Continent Agree- 
ment, September 20; Delta Agreement, October 20; AOA Agreement, Octo- 
ber 20; Pioneer Agreement, November 9; Northwest Agreement, November 
19; Pan American Amendment, December 9; American Amendment, De- 
cember 10; American Ardmore Grievance Cases, December 12; TWA Agree- 
ment, December 18; Western Agreement, December 19; UAL Agreement, 
January 23, 1948. 

The time consumed from the signing of the American Agreement, 
on April 18, 1947, to the signing of the United Agreement on January 23, 
1948, was nine months and 5 days. 

In 1947, ALPA participated in every major study and investigation 
involving air safety including active and extensive participation in 11 
line accident investigations of accidents that resulted in the 
death of . 21 ALPA members, and one Headquarters staff 
member, to’ g 270 deaths. During 1947, ALPA made 77 safety recom- 
mendations to the CAA and CAB and another 115 to President Truman’s 
Special Board of Inquiry on Air Safety, in which the Association par- 
ticipated actively from June 15, 1947, to December 29, 1947. 

An air line pilots’ pension law was also planned and written by 
ALPA in 1947. Necessarily lengthy, this contains 41 pages, aggregating 
approximately 12,300 words, and is based on a most thorough and highly 
specialized survey and study of a mass of meticulously gathered and 
painstakingly compiled statistics and related data. 

During 1947, a total of 78 grievances were filed by ALPA members, 
of which 48 went to the first step of the Association’s grievance-settling 
machinery, 40 to the second, and 28 to the adjustment boards on the 
various air lines. Percentagewise, 70 per cent of all grievance cases filed 
in 1947 were either successfully represented by ALPA or settled to the 
mutual satisfaction of all concerned. 

These are but a few quick glimpses into the multitudinous activi- 
ties of ALPA in 1948. To recount all of its activities and accomplish- 
ments during this event-packed period would consume volumes. 

When ALPA was born in 1931, it had but one part-time employee and 
one battered old Underwood typewriter. The battered Underwood and the 
one part-time employee was ALPA—all of it. The years passed and ALPA 
grew—uand stalked confidently across the country’s air line and civil aviation 
development stage; not in a swashbuckling manner, but rather with the air 
and mannerism of a newcomer who knew where he was going. 

Right from the beginning, ALPA was an organization with vision, 
and always with a plan. Even its worst enemies will admit it has done 
great good by lending a stabilization influence to a new industry which 
— ‘became the-devil-take-the-hindmost Klondike of short-range, 

nancial interests. 

ALPA served as a long-range stabilizing influence of all acting in 
concert for the common good of the new business of travel by air. 
Yes, indeed ALPA has grown up. It’s come a long way from the one 
part-time employee and the battered Underwood in the bungalow at 
604 Thomas Avenue, Chicago, Ill—the birthplace of ALPA. It now 
has 15 departments and 62 employees, all carefully trained and highly 
specialized. ‘ sae 

In 1948, what? For one thing, it will be a roof over ALPA’s head. 
And then the job of building a clean, agile, effective representing organiza- 
tion for the air line pilots will have been finished. 

THAT’S THE STORY OF ALPA—BOTH LOVED AND HATED, 
BUT RESP. 5 
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definitely to be making a wel- 
come change for the better. 


Thanks, too, to ALPA’s con- 
sistent and never-yielding battle 
for air safety despite constant 
opposition, 1947 wound up with 
vast strides being made in this 
vital field as evidenced by the 
final report of President Tru- 
man’s Special Board of Inquiry 
on Air Safety, made public 
January 1, and the report of the 
President’s Air Policy Commis- 
sion, embodying ALPA’s recom- 
mendation for revival of an inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board, sub- 
mitted to President Truman on 
January 13, 1948. 

When the United Air Lines’ 
agreement was signed on Jan- 
uary 23, after a tentative agree- 
ment had been reached on Jan- 
uary 16, it left ALPA facing 
1948 with a clean slate and 
signed agreements with all air 
lines—the first time such a sit- 
uation had existed since June 
16, 1945, when Pan American 
Airways was the last major air 
line to sign prior to instigation 
of the now notorious industry 
move to destroy the air line 
pilots’ gains and tear down their 
fine set of employment agree- 
ments. 

History of Negotiations 

The on-again, off-again negotia- 
tions with United—negotiations 
which had been additionally ham- 
pered by malicious, misleading, and 
unfounded rumors, plus erroneous 
second-guessing, wolf-wolf press re- 
ports—were resumed in Chicago at 
the Palmer House on January 13, 
despite the fact that a strike vote, 
as a normal step under the Rail- 
way Labor Act, was successfully 
completed. 

This initial meeting of the final 
series, with Judge Frank P. Doug- 
lass acting as intermediary, resulted 
in an offer of arbitration with a 
neutral which was unacceptable to 
ALPA and the meeting broke off 
with little progress being made 
toward breaking the stalemate 
which had existed for several 
months. ALPA felt that the issue 
was too obviously one that could be 
settled without the additional time 
and expense arbitration would en- 
tail. 

The following day, January 16, 
the differences between the pilots 
and management were resolved in 
a long distance telephone communi- 
catien between ALPA’s representa- 
tives in Chicago and UAL’s repre- 
sentatives in Denver, with the 
agreement being signed at the com- 
pany offices in Chicago on Jan- 
uary 23. 

Throughout its lengthy course, 
the UAL negotiations set several 
records, one of them being that for 
the longest continuous mediation, 
after being docketed as Case A-2632 
on Septemoer 10 following the 
breakdown of direct negotiations on 
that date. 

Direct negotiation conferences 
were held on March 18, 19, 20, and 
21, 1947; April 15, 16, 17, 18, 21, and 
22; July 6, 7, 8 9, 10, 11, and 12. 
Mediation conferences were held 
continuously from September 25 to 
November 12, and additionally on 
December 13. 

In the final settlement, additional 
gains were made in the copilots’ 
rates of compensation, with a bot- 
tom of $290 and a top of $540 for 
senior copilots domestic and $640 
international, which includes an ad- 
ditional $50 for copilots with 300 or 
more hours of first pilot time to 
their credit, who have been reduced 
to copilot. 

Members of the pilots’ negotiat- 
ing committee who participated in 
the negotiations with United in- 
cluded: Clayton Stiles, of Local 
Council No. 52, UAL-New York; J. 
G. Murray, V. M. Williams, and R. 
D. McKillip, of Local Council No. 
12, UAL-Chicago; S. J. Nelson, of 
Local Council No. 34, UAL-San 
Francisco; R. L. Spickelmier, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 33, UAL-Denver; 
and UAL Master Chairman J. L. 
Crouch, of Local Council No. 27, 
UAL-Seattle. Headquarters repre- 
sentatives were President Behncke 
and J. C. Christie. 

Company officials participating in 
the various conferences were: W. 
A. Patterson, president; J. A. Her- 
lihy, vice-president of flight opera- 
tions; C. V. O’Callaghan, assistant 
director of flight operations; C. 
McErlean and Tom Daley, attor- 
neys, and H. N. Eskeldson, of the 
Airlines Negotiating Committee. 

Signing of the United agreement 
was significant not only in itself, 
but also because it was the last act 
in a long chain of events that col- 
lectively constituted the greatest 
threat ever made against the air 
line pilots’ rates of compensation, 
rules, and working conditions that 
were 17 years in the building—a 
two-year battle that involved his- 
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hundreds of days around confer- 
ence tables from coast to coast. 
Even while the United agreement 
was winding up one negotiating 
cycle, however, another was getting 
under way with the signing of the 
new TWA agreement, which was 
concluded in the record time of 
seven days on December 18, 1947, to 
set ALPA sailing out of the old 
year and into the new in high gear. 
Here are the salient high lights 
of the new TWA agreement, which 
were not received in sufficient time 
to publish along with the announce- 
ment of the signing in the Decem- 
ber issue of the AIR LINE PILOT: 
1. Increase pilot pay approxi- 
mately 10 per cent on Constellation 
equipment and approximately 5 per 
cent on DC-3 equipment flying in 
domestic service. Copilot pay is in- 
creased approximately six per cent. 
Pilots in international service 
will receive a guaranteed 70 hours 
flight pay monthly, plus overtime at 
$10 an hour on DC-4 equipment and 
$11.50 an hour for Constellations. 
Previously, the overseas pilots had 
a fixed monthly salary of $1,100. 
3. Creation of a new job, that of 
relief pilot on international flights, 
who will receive $70 monthly in ad- 
dition to his regular rates of com- 
pensation as a copilot. 
4. A number of “fringe” or bor- 
derline issues on general working 
conditions were also resolved in 
the contract. 
“A Marked Change” 
_Commented President Behncke on 
signing the TWA agreement: “To 
make an agreement for a system as 
vast as this of TWA, with its 28,000 
miles of routes extending from Cali- 
fornia to India, in seven days is in- 
deed an accomplishment in which all 
concerned can take a justifiable pride. 
The air line pilots and their repre- 
senting organization, the Air Line 
Pilots Association, are grateful for the 
marked improvement that has oc- 
curred in the company-pilot relations 
of TWA in the brief period of con- 
siderably less than one year.” 
The new TWA contract is effec- 
tive February 1, 1948, and extends 
through March 31, 1949. 
Following is the chronological 
resume of ALPA’s complete employ- 
ment agreement making activity, 
representing the results of hundreds 
of days around the _ conference 
table, which began with the sign- 
ing of the TWA contract on Jan- 
uary 22, 1947, following the arbitra- 
tion as the result of the TWA 
strike, and ending with conclusion 
of the United agreement. 
Trans World Airlines — January 
22, 1947. 
American Airlines—April 18, 1947. 
Eastern Air Lines—April 19, 1947. 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
—June 5, 1947. 
Pennsylvania - Central 
June 10, 1947. 
Colonial Airlines—June 19, 1947. 
Braniff Airways—June 25, 1947. 
National Airlines—June 26, 1947. 
Northeast Airlines—July 9, 1947. 
Pan American Grace Airways 
(Panagra)—July 10, 1947. 
Empire Airlines—July 31, 1947. 
Continental Air Lines—August 27, 


Airlines— 


1947. 
Alaska Airlines— September 4, 
1947 


Mid-Continent Airlines — Septem- 
ber 20, 1947. 
Delta Air Lines—October 20, 1947. 
American Overseas Airlines—Oc- 
tober 20, 1947. 
Pioneer Air Lines—November 13, 
1947. 
. Northwest Airlines—November 19, 
947 


Pan American Airways—Decem- 
ber 9, 1947. 

Western Air Lines—December 19, 
1947 


United Air Lines—January 23, 
1948. 


Despite the holiday lull of Christ- 
mas and New Year’s (and the 
United negotiations to which the 
bulk of time was devoted) the De- 
cember-January period was an ac- 
tive one for Headquarters. 
Discuss Seniority 

On January 12, President Behncke 
held a joint meeting in Kansas City 
with Robert H. Biron, Jr.,. TWA 
vice-president of industrial rela- 
tions, to discuss the TWA pilot- 
navigator seniority question, and 
considerable progress was made. 

A meeting of the Eastern Air 
Lines Master Executive Council and 
Headquarters representatives was 
held with company officials in the 
EAL offices at Atlanta, Ga., on Jan- 
uary 14, 15, and 16, to interpret cer- 
tain points of Section 28 of the EAL 
Pilots’ Employment Agreement re- 
lating to the filling of vacancies. 

Representing the EAL pilots 
were: V. A. Peterson, W. T. Bab- 
bitt and R. M. Tedlock, all of Local 
Council No. 18, EAL-Miami; W. H. 
Jones and J. B. Warner, of Local 
Council No. 72, EAL-Boston; Bryan 
Whisenhunt, of Local Council No. 
76, EAL-Chicago; A. R. Seaman, of 
Local Council No. 7, EAL-Atlanta; 
and R. E. Mathis, of Local Council 
No. 59, EAL-Jacksonville; and K. 
J. Ulrich, of the Employment Agree- 
ment Department. s 

The company was represented by 
J. H. Halliburton, assistant opera- 
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—David L. Behncke. 








board hearings, arbitrations and 


tions manager; J. F. Gill, chief 
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January, 1948 
January 
a 
3u Constant Memoriam oneal 
“To fly West my friend, is a flight Iu | 
we all must take for a final check.” TO fi 
Active Duty Air Corps we all 
Allen, K. N.—AA Lucas, A 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL Lucas, Vi 
Berger, ¥. AU bya, Be 
Bowen, W. S.—| ’ 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA McCauley 
Caton, C. E.—EAL McClemer 
Charleton, H. T.—AA McCoy, F 
Darby, J. E.—C&S McKeirna 
Davis, W. E.—Continental McLaughl 
Diltz, H. C.—TWA McMickle 
Guay, Vihar = “1% 
uke, A. B.—EAL oe 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL Mallick, 
— i -. J.—Braniff oo! 
ray, W. B.— aoa 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL Merrifield 
Herndon, Thomas—UAL Martin, } 
Jackson, Walter—TWA Miller, B 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL ° Miller, G 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial Miller, G 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL Miner, W 
Nagel, John—MCA Mitchell, 
Nelson, F. S.—WAL Monsen, | 
Peterson, Warren—TWA Montee, | 
Roth, P. F.—EAL Montijo, 
Shafer, G. H.—TWA Morgan, | 
Skelly, H. J.—AA Morgan, | 
Trewek, J. M.—AA ge 
. , Har 
Active Duty Naval Reserve Nilsen, N 
Jones, J. P.—EAL oe, E. x 
Knudsen, Max—TWA Norby, R. 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA Nordbeck, 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA Obri, Fre 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA O’Brien, | 
Williams, R. W.—EAL Odell, M 
Active Duty Marine Corps Olson, K. 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA Onsgard, 
Active—Accidental — E 
Adams, J. B.—UAL Parker, A 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA Paschal 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL Pauli ’R 
Andert, P. A.—UAL Pedien, C 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA Pell. 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA Derry, J 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA Per: od A 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—P Pi io + 
Barron, J. M., Jr.—AA Pieleme 
Bates, C. F.—NWA So eccemgge 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA Poe kf 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL a G 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra Scobey N 
Bigelow, Edward—UAL Proebctl 
Bliven, L. H.—NWA ome 2 
Blom, E. W.—UAL cote a 
Bonnet, F. L—TWA Radoli, R 
ohnet, F. L.— ’ 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA aook . 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL Rhew 4 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA Riggs, R 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA Robbins, | 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff Rose m 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL Rousch, C 
Brand, W. J.—AA Rust, F. | 
Briggs, F. W.—AA Salisbur 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL } or ror vig 
Brigman, R. M.—AA Sanborn, i 
Broghton, D. E.—UAL Sandblom 
Brown, D. W.—UAL Sandgren 7 
Brown, H. B.—NEA Sands R. 
Brown, W. C.—PAA Sauceda _ 
Brunk, P. S.—PAA Schwartzbs 
Bryan, T. E.—AAA Scott, P . 
Bucher, C. L.—PAA Scott. P- 
Bucklin, Fred—PCA Scroggins 
Bullis, R. L.—PAA ank. E. 
owl +. i Sharpnack, 
Carpenter, B. A.—AA eras 
rson, S. A.—PCA Smith, G. 
Chamberlain, C. B.—NWA Smoot, C. 
Christian, F. J., Jr.—NWA Snowden “ 
Clark, F. N.—Continental Stark Hor 
ag R. em Steen’ J. | 
in, H. G— ie 
Cole, D. C.—U’AL sui 
ml % ee Stoner, S. 
Cope, Alonzo—Marine Airways on, = 
Cox, Floyd—Ludington Sumrall V 
Creekmore, R. N.—PCA Supple 'R 
Dace, F. E.—WAL Tarrant, H 
Dally, B. H.—TWA Terletzky 
Davidson, W. A.—AA Thomas L 
Davis, A. W.—UAL Thompson ; 
Davis, Douglas—EAL Turbyne, R 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra Underwood 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL ¥ 
Di S! G.—EAL Vance, C. | 
reed R HAA Vanderbusc! 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL Wagar, G. 
Dryer, D. F.—AA Waldron, J 
Dunn, S. M.—Panagra en : 
—_ © — Wasil, N 
itner, R. G. Rhage 
Elder, McLemore—AA se we Ne 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA Weber, R 
Enger, G. E.—NWA Weeks. R 
Fey, Howard—UAL West, F. \ 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL Westerfield 
Fields, G. T.—AA ; 
Fife ot Whidden, R 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA wee 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL Williams, \ 
Foster, L. A.—PAA Williamson 
Francis, D. B.—C&S Willingham 
Fuller, R. E—AA Winkler, F- 
— a a —_— Witt, Porte 
ay, R. A— 
Gardner, G. W.—Panagra hard a. * 
Gentry, J. N.—P, y gnt, J. 
George, Hal—TWA Zane oe 
Gill, D. N.—TWA Zundel w 
Gillette, M. A—TWA ~ taal it 
Golden, Glenn—AA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta Blomgren, | 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL, Carl, A. C. 
Grover, R. B.—UAL Chiappino, 
Haid, A. A—NWA Cochran, R. 
Hale, S. H.—EAL Colton, Ray 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA Currier, C. 
am, F. M., Jr.—AA Fife, J. A. 
Harlow, L. R.— Gambee, H. 
Hart, J. F.—NWA Gilbert, P. 
Hart, J. H.—PAA Griffin, L. | 
Haskew, H. M.—EAL Hohag, R. . 
Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA Hubbard, D 
Herndon, J. T.—UAL Jamieson, L 
Hill, G. W.—AA daster, F. | 
Holbrook, C. M.—AA Johnson, P. 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA Knight, J. 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA Leist, G. ¢ 
Howell, P. P.—TWA Maguire, R. 
Hunt, Edward—PAA McConaughe 
Inman, R. R.—TWA McCoy, R 
Inman, W. B.—EAL Peterson, J. 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental Phelps, H. 
Jackson, Walter-—TWA Rhoades, G. 
Jameiller, S. E.—Continental Rosenberger, 
Jameison, W. L.—EAL Schmitz, Gec 
Jones, H.—PCA Schier, Tip- 
ro —— crea 
ones, W. H.—UAL aylor, V. 
Josselyn, John—PCA Wagner, M. . 
Judd, 0. K.—PAA Wallace, J. 
Kelley, R. A., Jr.—EAL Wittenberg, 
Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
—. ‘ — Antertinn, J 
i ye. nderson, 
key Bean aside 
ing, J. O.—! rr, uli 
Knight, R. S.—EAL Brown, W. 
Komdat, A. C.—EAL Burford, D. 
egal 9 “* — eateell, 6 
, R. E—EA ing, G. 
b, C. S.—UAL Drayton, C. 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA Fisher, A. 0 
Latz, W. G.—Pioneer Hines, K. F. 
Lewis, H. ae S ee Gle 
ivermore, lulsman, 
Loeffler, E. J.—WAL 
kson, L. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 


Three 

















Su Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight 
we all must take for a final check.’’ 
Lucas, AlI—WAS 
Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
McAfee, William—PAA 
McCauley, J. R.—AA 
McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Majors, R. R.—AA 
Mallick, F. E.—UAL 
Mamer, N. B.—NWA 
Marshall, G. V.—AA 
Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 
Martin, K. R.—NWA 
Miller, B. D.—AA 
Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Miller, G. 
Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Montee, Ralph—-TWA 
Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Neff, Harold—UAL 
ilsen, N. A.—TWA 
Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, Fred—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Olson, K. S.—NWA 
Onsgard, Alden—NWA 
Owens, C. P.—WAE 
Palau, E. M.—TACA 
Parker, A. N.—TWA 
Paschal, Archie—PAA 
Paulis, Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 


Pell, J. N.—PCA 
Perry, J. A.—EAL 
Person, A. G.—PAA 


Pickup, C. V.—UAL 
Pielemeir, H. E.—AA 
Pitman, C. V.—Panagra 
Poe, K. N.—Panagra 
Porter, G. H.—AAA 
Potter, N. W.—UAL 
Proebstle, Roy—NWA 
Pursley C. H.—Panagra 


Quale, R. J.— 
Radoll, R. W.—UAL 
Raley, R. J.—NW. 


A 

Repack, W. T.—PCA 
Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
Rose, J. A.—KLM 
Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Rust, F. H.—AA 
Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Sandblom, L. V.—CP 
Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Stark, Horace—PCA 
Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Stiller, H. A—AA 
Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Tarrant, H. R.—UAL 
Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Thompson, A. R.—UAL 
Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.—AA 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wasil, N. A—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, W. C.—AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A.—WW 
Wright, J. S—TWA 
Young, G. E.—UAL 
Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 

Natural 
Blomgren, 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 
Colton, Ray—UAL 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L.—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L.—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 


Leist, G. G.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
McCoy, R. S.—PAA 


Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. 1.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George —TW. 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 
Inactive 
Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. 
Caldwell, G. 
Cushing, G. 


<s° 


=%o5 


Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
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IT DID 


first was spoken on August I, 1947, by Howard Hughes when his giant flying boat was under fire by a Con- 
gressional committee; the latter by the same man a few months later on November 2, 1947, when he 
unexpectedly took the largest airplane the world had ever known into the air on an unscheduled flight as 
his dramatic answer to the critics who had contended it would never fly. These pictures show the inside and 
the outside of the controversial, but vindicated, sky giant, the 700-passenger Hercules flying boat. At the 


top is the forward flight deck being inspected by Howard Hughes (center) prior to its first test run. 


“IF IT DOESN'T FLY, 








I'LL LEAVE THE COUNTRY... " 


* 


sh ae 


—IN and Acme Photos 


In two short phrases—‘If it doesn’t fly, Pll leave the country” and “It felt so good I just 
pulled her up”—the most dramatic moments in 1947 aviation history were born. The 


The 


lower photo shows the Hercules just as it took off on November 2, 1947, during what had been scheduled as 
its final run in Los Angeles Harbor. Without warning, Hughes casually lifted the mammoth craft off the 
water to an altitude of 70 feet for a one-mile run. “I didn’t decide to take it off until I actually did,” said 
Hughes. “‘We were on the step and it felt so good I just took it off.”” The Hercules is scheduled for more exten- 
sive flight tests early this year, but the most dramatic moment, and probably the most gratifying to Hughes, 
is past; the moment the Hercules, several years in the building, became airborne and proved to the world 


that it would fly. 





Acute Need Sired| 
Air Safety Board 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 2) 


which has already known tem- 
porary victory, as well as the 
disheartening setbacks dished 
out by power politics. 

The history of ALPA’s spon- 
sorship of an independent Air 
Safety Board dates back to the 
74th Congress and the Copeland 
hearings of 1936 in the U. S. 
Senate when the idea was intro- 
duced first by ALPA President 
David L. Behncke in testimony 
before that committee. Behncke 
testified : 








“The functions of the Bureau | - 


of Air Commerce, insofar as it | 
has to do with aids to air navi-| 








Iu Constant Memoriam 





“To fly West my friend, is a flight 
we all must take for a final check.’ 


Jennings, Spencer 


Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 





Shelton, B. M. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 

Tinkle, H. A. 

Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge, D. C. 
Warner, Roy 

Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. | 
Wolf, J. F. 

Willey, S. L. 
Zimmerman, H. J. 


Waiting List 
Brock, W. S. 
Clark, W. H. 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 


Unemployed 

Downs, Lloyd 

Hays, G. L. 

Keadle, F. E. 

Little, R. J. 

Miner, R. I 

Rhiner, L. R. 

Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees in 
Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 














gation, regulation, and safety of 
air transportation, should be 
transferred over to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, 
taking with it all records and 
all thoroughly experienced per- 
sonnel having to do with air 
transportation. 
First Proposal 

“In other words, lift air trans- 
portation right out of its present 
location. Take everything with 
it. Don’t destroy what has been 
done; just carry on, but under 
a new system of procedure un- 
der the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This would take it 
out of politics and other harmful 
influences. 

“In addition, there should be 





created within the proposed air 
transport section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission a 
Bureau of Air Safety. We are 
not only saying it should be 
transferred to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but we 
should go further. We should 
create a bureau of air safety 
within this proposed air trans- 
portation section of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 
This proposed Bureau of Air 
Safety should concern itself with 
nothing but inspection and the 
very important problems of 
properly safeguarding safety in 
the air. The functions of the 
Bureau of Air Safety would have 
to do entirely with answering 


Sacrificial Lamb 
Of 1940 Politics 


the one question, ‘Is It Safe?’ 
And if it is not safe, it is not 
sound. In air transportation, no 
matter what the advancements 
or developments are, if they are 
unsafe they are unsound.” 

Although in its original guise 
it was referred to as the Bureau 
of Air Safety, it was in this tes- 
timony by Mr. Behncke that the 
idea for the body later known 
as the independent Air Safety 
Board was first conceived and 
advanced. 

Parallel Situation 

At the time the independent 
Air Safety Board idea was born, 
a situation paralleling that of 
today in many respects existed: 
air safety was at a low ebb as 
the result of a series of fatal 
crashes; the regulatory and in- 
vestigative agencies were com- 
bined under the bureau of air 
commerce; and little was being 
done because of the inter-sub- 
servience and political ties exist- 
ing between the agencies admin- 
istering the nation’s aviation 
activities. 

The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion’s fight for an independent 
Air Safety Board was not rel- 
ished by the industry nor by 
many others more politically 
than safety inclined, but despite 
the opposition, it became a vart 
of our federal aviation structure 
when it was incorporated into 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 
1938. 

Opposed by Many 

It functioned from August 22, 
1938, to June 30, 1940, during 
which period not a single acci- 
dent marred the nation’s air 
safety record compared to the 
453 persons killed prior to its 
advent and the 1,016 casualties 
of which 880 were deaths and 
136 serious injuries, since its 
abolition. 

Despite its unequalled world 
air safety record and the ardent 
support of many safety-minded 
senators and representatives, 
plus the very active participa- 
tion of the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation in what has gone down 
in Capitol Hill history as the 
“Lobby to Save Lives,” a fluke 
of power politics submerged the 
independent Air Safety Board 
and it was sacrificed to the pass- 
age of President Roosevelt’s Re- 
organization Plan No. 4. 

Even then the margin between 
its continued life or its death 
was small; a matter of a hand- 





ful of Senatorial votes because 











WHALE WITH WINGS 


at San Diego, Calif., on November 23. 


project engineer for the XC-99. 


in the House, Reorganization 
(Continued on Page 4, Col. 4) 








—IN and Acme Photo 


Whether on land or sea, the year 1947 was a big year for big planes. 


While Howard Hughes was busy building the world’s largest fi boat, 
his now famous Hercules, Consolidated Vultee put the finishing touches on its XC-99, the sie Loon 
land-based plane designed to carry 400 soldiers, and put it through its paces on an hour long test flight 


In the insert is a close-up of the co: 


In the copilot’s seat is R. R. Hoover. 


Military giants today, both the Hercules and the XC-99 are undoubt- 
edly harbingers of things to come on the commercial air lines of tomorrow—perha 
even fifteen years, but nevertheless, sometime in the future. 
controls of the XC-99 with R. R. Rogers, chief of flight test and research at Convair’s San Diego 
sion, who piloted it on its first flight test, in the pilot’s seat. 
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not for five, ten, or 
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January, 









AND THEN IT SNOWED A otary snow plow bites huge chunks out of one} BT JIZZ ARDBOUND BA GGA GE _ The “baggage smashers” did double duty 4 


Field, N. Y., under a two-foot record snow fall. the worst since 1888. on December 26. Alljof the year-end blizzard. It was an on—again, off—again proposition with the baggage tak- 
flights were cancelled during the snowstorm that hit other Eastern and Midwestern sectors|ing but a short trip from the baggage room to the plane and back again. Here a tractor 
a few days later. But as nature’s crystalline splendor melted before rising temperatures|plows through two feet of snow to return plane luggage to the baggage room as all flights 


—Acme Photo 


of the many snowdrifts that buried LaGuardia 


and hard-working snow plows, schedules were resumed in a few days. 





were cancelled because of the paralyzing snowfall that grounded all schedules. ; 
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COUNCIL EXPANSION CONTINUES 


(Continued from Page 2, Col. 4) 


pilot, Eastern Region; E. A. Barber, 
assistant chief pilot; F. A. Stone, 
chief pilot, Central Region; Ray 
Sheldon, of the scheduling depart- 
ment; Robert Young, assistant chief 
pilot; G. E. Thomas, chief pilot, 
Western Region; Gene Brown, chief 
pilot; and Peter Lapin, statistician. 





Seven Grievances 

Seven grievance cases were 
handled during the December-Jan- 
uary period by the Grievance and 
Conciliation Department—an indi- 
vidual and two group grievances on 
American Overseas Airlines, which 
were heard in New York on Jan- 
uary 5 and 6, and four grievances 
on TWA growing out of the orig- 
inal ICD operations on that air line 
and also during the transitional 
period from ICD operations to the 
establishment of TWA’s Interna- 
tional Division, which were heard 
in Kansas City on January 20 and 
21. 

William P. Kilgore, acting tem- 











porary executive vice-president, and 
R. J. Boches, of the Grievance and 
Conciliation Department, took part 
in both the TWA and AOA hear- 
ings, while M. H. Schy, of the 
Grievance Department, and F. A. 
Spencer, of Local Council No. 39, 
AA-Chicago, also participated in the 
TWA hearings. 

Another high light of the Decem- 
ber-January period was the setting 
up of two new councils and the 
completion of balloting and ballot 
certification of elections for Local 
Executive Council officers by the 
Council Coordination and Adminis- 
tration Department. 

The two new.councils.to be set 
up are Local Council No. 80, 
Florida Airways, Orlando, Fla., and 
Local Council No. 79, Pacific North- 
ern, Anchorage, Alaska. 

Council Elections 

New 1948 chairmen and senior co- 
pilot representatives, as the result 
of the elections which began in No- 
vember and were certified by the 
Ballot Certification Committee on 





GOLIATH 


blue of a southern California sky. 





—Acme Photo 
The largest of them all, silhouetted against the clear 


They call it the 


Army’s XC-99. Mere men, three of them, tug at one of the giant’s six 
propellers. It’s about the same as three Pygmies attempting to kick 
Joe Louis on the shins. It’s a pusher type with six 3,000 horsepower 
motors doing the pushing to break the 132-ton monster loose from 
terra firma. It’s a glimpse into the wars of tomorrow. A giant plane 
with a capacity to carry a small army of 50 squads or 400 soldiers 


thousands of miles at a speed that would put all of yesterday’s war 


strategists in a power spin. Yes, time moves on, and every other day 
they build them bigger; and in the days between, someone builds one 


faster. After that, what? It’s all a necessary trend in military aviation, 
but for commercial air line flying the wise men are becoming more 


and more convinced that we should forget about further advance in 
size and speed and build them safer. That’s what the public is interested 


. 


in—not whether or not supersonic barriers can be successfully traversed. 





December 31, 1947, are as follows: 
Local Council No. 1, NWA-East- 
ern: R. F. Render, chairman, and 
H. L. Bill, senior copilot represen- 
tative; Local Council No. 2, TWA- 
New York: R. V. Johnson, chair- 
man, and R. G. Derickson, senior 
copilot representative; Local Coun- 
cil No. 3, TWA-Kansas City: Busch 
Voigts, chairman, and F. S. Blaney, 
senior copilot representative. 

Local Council No. 4, TWA-Los 
Angeles: F. L. Austin, chairman, 
and R. F. Bissonette, senior copilot 
representative; Local Counejl No.5, 
UAL-Portland: R. T. West, chair- 
man, and N. E. Mciver, senior co- 
pilot representative; Local Council 
No. 6, AA-Boston: S. E. Pangburn, 
chairman, and K. E. Hibbard, senior 
eopilot representative; Local Coun- 
cil No. 7, EAL-Atlanta: A. R. Sea- 
man, Jr., chairman, and C. L. 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) 


For Those Who 
Oppose,Retaliation 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 
“For 














example: Pan American 
Airways, which is seeking coast- 
to-coast routes in continental 
United States, spent nearly $1,000,- 
000 in advertising to line up public 
opinion for its plan. The case then 
came before the CAB. It struck 
me as unethical for an air line to 
use these kinds of pressure tactics 
on the Board and I said so in a re- 
port. Pan American, I am sure, 
didn’t like that. But it did stop 
its high-pressure advertising. 

“In another instance, United Air 
Lines was resentful because I op- 
posed its purchase for $1,500,000 of 
the Denver route of Western Air 
Lines. Western had received this 
route from the CAB for nothing 
only 19 months previously. It was 
my feeling that the certification be- 
longed to the public and should 
not be sold for $1,500,000. United 
contended that it would do the 
paying and not the public. I dis- 
agreed. Events have borne out my 
verdict. United is now frantically 
clamoring for an increase in rates 
in order to keep on paying its pre- 
ferred dividends.” 


Disagreed on Safety 

Mr. Landis said that he and the 
air lines also had clashed on the 
question of safety measures and 
air freight. 

“My views on safety were defin- 
itely not relished by the air lines. 
I reached the conclusion that the 
human beings who operate air lines 
are no different than those who run 
the railways, steamship lines and 
other transportation services. They 
always vigorously oppose new 
safety measures. 

“From my extensive experience in 
the Federal Government I have 
come to the conclusion that the 
CAB must be independent, and 
must have powers of investigation 
and regulation to carry on the job 
of improving a mode of transporta- 
tion which is of prime importance 
to the nation.” 

Mr. Landis also charged that the 
air lines are controlled by large 
banking interests. 

“People in aviation know that I 
have long been opposed to the 
activities of investment bankers in 
transportation,” he declared. “The 
plight of the railroads is due in a 
large degree to the activities of 
these bankers. The few air lines 
which are solvent on paper today 
are really in a helpless financial 
condition because of the terms on 
which they borrowed from the in- 
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Plan No. 4 was defeated by a 
large majority of 79 votes, while 
in the Senate it was approved 
by a small margin of stand-pat 
party line voters. 


The Third Fight 


ALPA’s third fight for an in- 
dependent Air Safety Board was 
begun immediately after the 
abolishment of the first Air 
Safety Board on June 30, 1940, 
and reached a concerted stage 
early in 1947 when President 
Behncke appeared before the 
House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee investi- 
gating air line crashes on Janu- 
ary 29, 30 and 31, followed by 
a similar appearance before the 
Senate Commerce Subcommittee 
on Aviation on February 3 and 
4, 1947, and renewed once more 
the endless fight to re-establish 
the independent Air Safety 
Board. 


Revival of the independent Air 
Safety Board was one of the 
basic recommendations 
again by Mr. Behncke when he 
appeared as a witness at the re- 
quest of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission on December 
2. In a brief which pointed out 
the record of the old independent 
Air Safety Board and contained 
a statistical compilation of the 
nation’s tragic air safety record 
since its demise, ALPA’s Presi- 
dent told the Commission: 

“There is one. all-important 
point I would like to make, and 
remember, it comes from the 
men in the cockpits. They have 
no interest in the business ex- 
cept to see that it is as safe as 
humanly possible; and they 
know when it is, the industry 
will have a green light to pro- 
gress and develop as it should. 
Really, the answer to all of your 
questions, Gentlemen of this 
Presidential Commission, insofar 
as civil air line transportation 
is concerned, is wrapped up in 
the brief words Air Safety and 
the creation of the maximum 
degree of this vital element, 
without which transporting the 
public by air will never really 
come into its own. The answer 
remains—recreate the indepen- 
dent Air Safety Board. It’s the 
proven answer to a host of ques- 
tions before this Presidential 
Commission.” 


History Repeats 

“Tt is well-known,” 
clared, “that in railroad trans- 
portation safety devices and 
effective means of achieving 
safety on the railroads were not 
welcomed by the companies. 
Don’t ask us why. We can’t an- 
swer that one. The fact remains 
that the railroad workers have 
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THE MYSTERY DEEPENS 


(EDITOR’S NOTE) One of the last official acts of Civil Aero- 
nautics Board Chairman James M. Landis, before relinquishing 
that post in which he had done such a commendable job, was sub- 
mission of the final report of the President’s Special Board of 
Inquiry on Air Safety to President Truman. The report was char- 
acterized by forthright frankness and many on-the-target sugges- 
tions that perhaps hit too hard in tender environs. It was inher- 
ently typical of Landis and only deepens the unexplained mystery 
of failure to reappoint him on the very day the report was sub- 
mitted. In many instances, it was probably too frank, too hard- 
hitting, and too much of a pinching shoe not to incur the enmity 
of certain people in high governmental circles. Although the 
entire report, 125 pages in length, is too long to be reprinted in 
its entirety a summary of the recommendations follows: 


1. Efforts should be continued to develop a real safety fuel having 
a less volatile quality than the aviation gasoline now being used. The 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics has been asked to con- 
tinue with this work and to place even greater emphasis on it. 


2. The development of a noninflammable hydraulic fuel should be 
promoted and expedited. 


3. The development of noninflammable lubricants should also be 
promoted and expedited. 


4. The Board approves the theory of zonal construction of engine 
It urges that compartmentaliza- 
tion be studied continually and tested to insure its effectiveness. 

5. Fire hazards should be eliminated in the accessory features of 
aircraft. The principle of design that should govern in secondary sources 
of heat and power is that points of combustion should be as few as pos- 
sible and primary sources should be utilized fully before new secondary 
sources are introduced. 


6. Propeller feathering systems should be capable of being operated 
after all inflammable fluids have been shut off in the engine compart- 
ment. 


7. Aircraft designers who are using integral gasoline tanks should, 
pending a more definite resolution of the merits of the bladder type tank, 
design their installations so as to make provision for the incorporation 
f bladder cells in the event that it is ultimately found necessary to 
equire their use. 


8. Mistakes in electric installations should be eliminated. Airlines 

uld organize maintenance and inspection departments to insure 
hat they possess persons of competence in the field of electric installa- 
tion. 


9. Improvement of existing types of fire and smoke detectors is 
quired. 
10. Test programs for fire extinguishing agents should be given a 
high priority and. accelerated. 
11. The now inaccessible portions of aircraft where fire is likely to 
originate should be. made accessible to crew members for. purposes of 
inspection and fire fighting. 


12. Aircraft crews should be supplied with fire fighting tools. 

13. A survey of articles that may be carried in passenger baggage 
ind which are dangerous because of their inflammable propensities 
should be made and the carriage of such articles should be barred by 
regulation. 2 

14. Air crew members should be indoctrinated thoroughly in methods 
of fire fighting. 

15. Study should be given to the compartmentalization of fire zones 
n aircraft fuselages, as well as engine nacelles, during initial design 
tages. 

16. There is a growing need for more centralized guidance in all the 

lds of fire prevention. 

17. The government should take a greater concern in the promotion 
ind development of transport aircraft and in that connection evolve 
more satisfactory standards for approving airworthiness than now exist. 

18. The inspection activities and staffs of airlines should have a 
irge degree of autonomy and conflicts between inspection and main- 
tenance should be resolved at a high level of management. 

19. Pilots’ complaints of aircraft defects should be attended to 
promptly. 

20. Regulations should be promulgated to require that mechanics 
who cover the repair and maintenance of radio and electronic equip- 


|} ment qualify for a certificate of competence in that field. 


21. Mechanics’ training programs should be encouraged. 

22. The standardization of maintenance procedures and forms now 
being perfected by the airlines should be encouraged. . 

23. The scheduled air carrier maintenance certificates program 
offered by the Civil Aeronautics Administration has great merit in prin- 
ciple and should be adopted as widely as possible, as soon as existing 
differences between the Civil Aéronautics Administration and the air- 
lines as to how it should be administered are reconciled. 

24, Airlines personnel who have intimate and daily concern with 
safety problems should meet frequently to discuss these problems. 

25. Airlines should establish a position of safety director. This 
official should be placed at a sufficiently high level of management and 
siven a sufficient staff to enable the proper observation, analysis, and 
planning necessary to achieve safety. 

26. Tests should be perfected to determine the proficiency of pilots. 

27. The quality of pilot training programs should be watched con- 
stantly. 

28. Better facilities should be provided for on-the-job training of 
copilots. 

‘ 29. Airlines and pilots should review the ratio of base pay to flight 
pay to verify that a sufficient wage is assured so that uncertainty 
ibout prospective earnings cannot endanger public safety. 

30. It should be simple to remove a pilot from status where adequate 


| grounds exist or to decline to promote a copilot when genuine doubt 


is to his proficiency is present. Disputes in this regard should be 
resolved by agreement to submit to arbitration. 

31. Following the lead afforded by the retirement plans that now 
exist on five major airlines in this country, a satisfactory plan for retire- 
ment and disability pensions should be considered as an aid to improve- 
ment and maintenance of morale, and thereby efficiency and safety. 

32. The salary differentials that exist between airport and airways 
traffic controllers should be equalized and salaries of all personnel 
should be increased. 

33. The standards of safety now applicable to irregular or non-sched- 
uled carriers should be elevated to conform as much as possible to those 
required of regular carriers. 

34. The Civil Aeronautics Act should be amended to give the Civil 
Aeronautics Board and the Civil Aeronautics Administration power to 
insure safety in operations by contract carriers. 

35. The submission of records on near accidents should be encour- 
aged and government agencies should assign specified personnel for com- 
prehensive investigation and analysis of such reports. 


36. The effect of Weather Bureau observations as related to instru- 
ment landings should be reexamined by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

37. More funds should be made available for basic research in civil 
aviation. 


38. Improved means of coordination are desirable in the field of 
developmental research in aviation. : : 
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—Photo by J. G. LaVake 

Call it sheer coincidence, grim fate, or what will you, but this crash of a DC-3 near Washington, in 
which five of the nine persons aboard were killed and the other four seriously injured, was a ready- 
made answer to anyone who may have doubted the wisdom of the President’s Air Policy Commission in 
recommending an independent Air Safety Board. Coming on Washington’s doorstep and virtually in 
the backyard of the President’s Air Policy Commission, and additionally on the same day they issued their 
“Survival in the Air Age” report, January 13, it was an irrefutable indication of their foresight in making 
the recommendation that would provide a real backbone for air safety improvement—an independent 
Air Safety Board as long advocated by ALPA. ALPA was on the job rapidly, investigating the crash shortly 
after it occurred. Larry Cates, ALPA’s Washington representative, was on the scene almost immediately 
and the same day a team of pilot crash representatives, headed by C. F. Eck, of Headquarters, began making 
a full-scale survey of the crash. The cause of the crash—the first fatal one of 1948—has not been deter- 
mined. Those appearing in photo are, l. to r., unidentified EAL mechanic, G. M. Sheridan, of Local Council 


,and C. F. Eck, ALPA engineer. 





No. 51, EAL-New York; unidentified EAL mechanic; H. J. Foley, of Local Council No. 51, EAL-New York; 
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been created and placed into ef- 
fect?” 

The mechanics for establish- 
ment of an~independent Air 
Safety Board are still largely in 
existence and it is largely a 
matter of restoring its indépend- 
ence rather than setting up com- 
plicated and expensive adminis- 
trative machinery as is pointed 
out in the following excerpt 
from ALPA’s brief to the Com- 
mission: 

Machinery Still Exists 

“The machinery established 
under the provisions of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 is still 
largely in existence; but because 
it is no longer independent, it is 
next to worthless. The cost to 
the taxpayers is still there. The 
effectiveness has been lost. To 
reactivate the independent Air 
Safety Board would cost the 
government very little; in fact, 
it is so little it isn’t even a fac- 
tor. Since the abolition of the 
independent Air Safety Board 
on June 30, 1940, the air line 
pilots have urged and sponsored 
continuously the _ re-establish- 
of the Air Safety Board. 

“There was no good reason 
for its abolition and there is 
every good reason for its re- 
establishment. Its demise was 
due to politics. Before the inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board was 
established, there was an end- 
less stream of accidents. The in- 
dependent Air Safety Board was 
in effect from August 22, 1938, 
to June 30, 1940. During this 
period of nearly eighteen con- 
secutive months, there wasn’t a 
single air line accident. The op- 
ponents of the air line pilots and 
of air safety are prone to scoff 
and ridicule but they have never 
been able to laugh at the record 
of the independent Air Safety 
Board or excuse it away. Air 
safetv is so vital to the success 
of air line transportation that 
it must be watched by an inde- 
pendent agency of government 
that is responsible for nothing 
else but air safety, or air safety 
will be sold short and always re- 
main a stepchild and become 
something for the money chang- 
ers in the temple to barter with 
across the counter of air line 
economy and economics.” 


Commission’s Recommendation 








The President’s Air Policy 
Commission’s recommendation 
for an independent Air Safety 





‘No Phase of Flying More Important Than Safety’ 


—President’s Air Policy Commission 








Board, as quoted verbatim from 
their unanimous report, follows: 


“There is no phase of commercial 
aviation that is more important 
than safety. We believe that an 
Air Safety Board should be estab- 
lished within the Department of 
Civil Aviation. We recommend that 
it consist of three members ap- 
pointed by the President, subject to 
confirmation by e Senate. The 
Air Safety Board would be re- 
sponsible for the investigation and 
analysis of air accidents and for 
submitting reports to the Secretary 
of Civil Aviation to be made public 
by him. The Air Safety Board 
could, in its discretion, delegate to 
the Department of Civil Aviation, 
the investigation and analysis of 
minor accidents, as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board now delegates to the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
the great majority of accidents. 

“The Air Safety Board should be 
provided with sufficient staff to en- 
able it to carry out its assigned 
functions, but the Secretary of Com- 
merce should determine that there 
is no unnecessary duplication or 
overlapping of activities between 
the Air Safety Board and the De- 
partment of Civil Aviation. We be- 
lieve that the Air Safety Board 
should have the same relationship 
to the Department of Civil Aviation 
that the Civil Aeronautics Board 
now has to the Department of Com- 
merce. It thus would not be a sepa- 
rate agency within the Government 
but would be within the Depart- 
ment of Civil Aviation for house- 
keeping purposes only. 
Independence Stressed 


“We realize that the success of 
an Air Safety Board will depend 
upon two factors: The be ed of 
its members and their independ- 
ence of judgment. If these factors 
are assured, the Board should be 
able to make a valuable contribu- 
tion to air safety. 

“The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
done commendable work in con- 
nection with. safety. We recom- 
mend the transfer of these safety 
functions from it principally be- 
cause we believe that it should be 
as free as possible for the perform- 
ance of its economic functions. 

“We are aware of the difficulties 
that surrounded the earlier Safety 
Board, and realize that our proposal 
has a striking similarity to it. We 
believe, however, that the logic of 
the situation compels the establish- 
ment of such a Board. The func- 
tion of accident investigation and 
analysis should not, we believe, be 
in the Department of Civil Avia- 
tion; for such an arrangement 
would not provide the desired in- 
dependence of the investigators. We 
believe that it should be in a Board 
with an independence analogous to 
that of the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
But since we believe that the Civil 
Aeronautics Board should not have 
this function for the reasons we 
have just given there is no alter- 
native other than to create a new 
body.” 


Members of the Commission 





which drafted the report were: 
Thomas K. Finletter, chairman; 
George P. Baker, vice-chairman; 
and Palmer Hoyt, John A. Mc- 
Cone, and Arthur D. Whiteside. 
The backgrounds and records 
of the men composing the Com- 
mission, all of whom have long 
been prominent in business and 
public life, gives added weight 
to their recommendations. 
Thomas K. Finletter, promi- 
nent New York attorney, was 
formerly special assistant to the 
secretary of state, a specialist 
in international and corporation 
law, and author of several books 
on corporate reorganization. 
George P. Baker is presently 
professor of transportation at 
Harvard University, and was 
formerly vice-chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in 1942. 
E. Palmer Hoyt, publisher of 
the Denver, Colo., Post, was as- 
sociated with the Portland Ore- 
gonian for many years and was 
deputy director of the Office of 
War Information during the 
war. 
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THEY'RE FIRST 


Dues billing time is usually 
headache time for Head- 
quarters Bookkeeping De- 
partment, but if everyone 
were like these three, the de- 
partment is convinced they 
could romp through this 
period of added work burdens 
with pleasure. 

The three to whom a tip of 
the Headquarters’ hat is in 
order, because of their 
promptness, are the first three 
to pay the first quarter 1948 
dues—G. W. Brown and J. C. 
Moody, both of Local Council 
No. 12, UAL-Chicago, who 
‘tied for first when their 
checks arrived at the same 
time, and J. M. Valder, of 
Local Council No. 3, TWA- 
Kansas City, whose first 
quarter dues was received one 
mail delivery later to put him 
in a close second place. 

The billing was made on 
December 15 and the checks 
from the three who started 
the ball rolling were received 
three days later on December 
* long before they were even 

ue. 
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i ive: Cc : 1 WN Poise Pp ing the political capital that Dis-|| issue of the AIR LINE PILOT, represent 
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While air safety took a back seat, death stalked the air lines and tragedy rode rampant to run up the 
greatest casualty toll in the history of the nation’s commercial air lines. Within the short span of a year, 
since January 12, 1947, 246 persons were killed and another 28 seriously injured in nine major crashes. 
Eight were killed at Columbus, Ga., on April 22; four met death at Cape May, N. J., on May 11; 43 were 


Keown’s assistance, not only in 
the Davidson case but on the 
numerous other occasions on 
which he has aided them. 


ceive a final report of the quali- 
fied investigators.’ 


“If it is possible for them to do 
so, all those who are so ready 
toc the pilots should vis- 








AT THE CONTROLS— 
AN AIR LINE PILOT 


It was exit one air line pilot 
and enter another when resig- 
nation of President Truman’s 
personal pilot Lt. Col. Henry 
(Hank) Meyers, to return to air 
line flying, resulted in selection 
of Lt. Col. Francis (Frenchie) 
Williams to take over the con- 
trols of the Presidential DC-6. 

Not only does the Presidential 
preference seem to run toward 
the men who have flown the air 
lines, but to old time ALPA 
members as well, with both 
Meyers, formerly an active 
member of Local Council No. 19, 
AA-Southern, and Williams, for- 
merly an active member of Lo- 
cal Council No. 31, AA-Burbank, 
falling into that category. 


Col. Williams, who put in 


ualize what went on in the cock- 
pit of Nick Mamer’s plane, the 
years that he lived during the 
two minutes from the time his 
controls apparently became in- 
operative at 9,000 feet until he 
hurtled downward into the 
frozen mountainside; all the 
while struggling to save his 
precious cargo, himself, his crew 
and his disabled plane. 


“Had fate cleverly erased, as 
it has the sly habit of doing, all 
vestiges of evidence as to what 
actually took place, would it not 
have been the greatest of in- 
justices to crown Pilot Mamer’s 
20 years of successful flying, 
wherein he made many valuable 
contributions to the growth and 
development of air transporta- 
tion, with the miserably decep- 
tive words, ‘pilot error.’ ” 


And today planes crash and still 
the cause in the majority of cases 
remains undetermined just as it 
did a decade ago. This problem 
was solved temporarily by the in- 
dependent Air Safety Board during 
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A “ .” * its 18 months of existence without is ever goi 
burned to death in a flaming plane at LaGuardia Field, N. Y., on May 29; 53 plummeted to their deaths at | _. aa ‘ tts 10, - bodes 

Port Deposit, Md., on May 30; 50 lost their lives at Leesburg, Va., on June 13; another 15 died at Meyadine, |°i8ht years as an air line pilot || one single air tragedy marring its | but when | 
Syria, on June 18; 3 were killed at LaGuardia Field, N. Y., on August 8; the Bryce Canyon, Utah, crash |20d eight more with the Army fight in 1948 for ype. ie a4 me sine: 
claimed the lives of 52 on October 24; and the final 18 were killed at Annette, Alaska, on October 26. Not | Air Forces, commented: I look|| C7") oo) sendent Air Safety | was prosed 
a pretty picture, but this appalling toll of death would have been greater were it not for miracles. How far | at it as another mission for the ised cod alae ahh & = P85 ind hie ae 
the 246 deaths outstrip those of previous years is shown by the 45 small planes on the map above. Num-| Air Transport Command—a of Standards tor Air Safety which hee ahs 
bers on the planes’ wings tell the year and total fatalities in each crash, while the location of the plane on|damned important mission—|] j4; proposed by ALPA Pr estiued sate haan 
the map marks the site of the crash. It is a record that must be erased. It is a lesson that should be heeded,| ang I’m highly honored.” Behncke for the first time when he Gifts 5 
but will it? Only when we have ceased writing our air safety record with the red blood of the air traveling appeared before the President’s Air hel aithes 
public, and heed instead the black ink of the sure fire fights of safety in air travel, will air line economics| Col. Meyers has been the|| poiieree eee ion om December \1 and overn 
get on the high road and start going places. The prerequisite to being really business minded in the air line | Presidential pilot for the past e 


2, 1947. 














business is to be safety minded first. With that, the economics of the business will take care of themselves. | five years. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 





From Washington Slipstream 


Washington has witnessed a 
steady exodus of aviation officials 
from the top jobs of the govern- 
ment during the last few weeks. 
Re-appointment of James M. Lan- 
dis, Chairman of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, failed to make its 
scheduled and avowed appearance; 
T. P. Wright saw the handwriting 
on the wall and _ submitted his 
resignation to the President, which 
will leave the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration without an administra- 
tor as of March 1, 1948; Mr. Garri- 
son Norton, Under Secretary of 
State, resigned from the Chairman- 
ship of the Air Coordinating Com- 
mittee and even the President’s per- 
sonal pilot, “Hank” Myers has left 
the fold to return to American Air- 
lines. 

The significance of this mass 
exodus is that the Washington 
aviation picture has become too 
screwed up for anyone to see any 
promise of stability or future. Fur- 
ther resignations from top _ spots 
are being seriously considered even 
as this is written, both on the Board 
and in the CAA. Most of them, as 
in the case of T. P. Wright, will 
be welcomed by the men in the 
cockpits of the air liners. Of the 
group now on the outside, only one, 
the former Chairman of the CAB, 
Judge Landis, is of serious loss to 
the industry. We await with some 
umusement the results of President 
Truman’s frantic efforts to replace 
him after having been denied ac- 
cess to the pool of generals so fre- 
juently used by the White House 
in the past. 


Word has gone out that even 
though the Senate Armed Services 








Committee unanimously rejected 
General L. S. Kuter for the chair- 
manship of the Board and received 
unlimited press and editorial sup- | 
port for its action, President Tru- 
man will again submit his nomina- | 
tion early next week. Bets are being | 
made that the Armed Services a 
mittee of the Senate will not re- 








verse its decision and will again 
point out to the President that the 
G.I. vote, so important in the com- 
ing Presidential election, has not 
been in approval of the top-heavy 
“brass” appointments made by the 
White House. 


“Survival in Air Age” 


Last week’s release by the Presi- 
dent’s Air Policy Commission of 
its outstanding document entitled, 
“Survival in the Air Age,” grimly 
points out that we have until Jan- 
uary 1, 1953, to prepare against an 
A-Bomb attack or only a little less 
than five years to dig that family 
cave before A-Day. 

Sprinkled throughout this report, 
you will find the clear-thinking in- 
fluence of ALPA President David 
L. Behncke and his pilot represen- 





tatives. “Survival in the Air Age” 
is remarkable in a number of 
aspects. Its well-edited contents 


and title, prepared no doubt with 
thorough consideration for press 
value, have served to put the Con- 
gressional Air Policy Board, Re- 
publican parallel to the President’s 
Air Policy Commission, on the spot 
in no uncertain manner. 


Little is left in the way of press 
appeal for the Congressional group 
to fall back upon with their release 
early in March. 


Of course, there is the problem 
of implementing any report, and in 
this case, since the Congressional 
group is in control of the funds, 
they will have that advantage and 
will implement the one which will 
give the controlling Republican 
party the most credit. However, 
this is an election year and the Re- 
publican party is committed to an 
economy program and must of 
necessity go easy on the money to 
hack up its report in the light of 
this commitment. 


“Outstanding Report” 
Together with this 
report, there was issued, since the 
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last publication of the AIR LINE 
PILOT, the final report of the 
President’s Special Board of In- 
quiry on Air Safety which is in it- 
self a remarkable document. Con- 
trary to expectations, it is not an 
out and out ALPA document but 
rather a serious, well planned and 
executed paper, accepted by all 
members of the Board except ATA, 
covering all phases of safety. It 
has been hailed in Washington cir- 
cles as one of the best reports of 
its kind ever to appear. The im- 
plementing of this paper will do a 
great deal toward restoring 
public confidence in our commercial 
air lines and filling those empty 
seats in the air liners. A summary 
of this report will be found in the 
“Technically Speaking Column.” 


Overheard in the men’s room on 
the 11th floor of the National Press 
Building, Washington—said floor 
being headquarters for the Mc- 
Graw-Hill AVIATION WEEK mag- 
azine—“Did you read the ‘American 
Aviation’ magazine article on ‘Sur- 
vival in the Air Age’?” Answer, 
“Yeah, but the one I liked was the 
one in the Letters to the Editor 
Section where the pilot asked them 
to cancel his subscription.” 

After over 9,000 men-hours of 
tedious, technical conference work, 
there is about to be released by the 
Radio Technical Commissicn for 
Aeronautics, Special Committee No. 
31, Phase Two, a long awaited 
study of available or required 
equipment to implement a well-in- 
tegrated air traffic control naviga- 
tion and landing system agreeable 
and usable by all groups in the in- 
dustry. 


The ALPA representative on this 
all-important work, Captain George 
M. Sheridan, EAL, has an optimis- 
tic view of the results of this long 
labor but has warned the Commit- 
tee that this does not cover many 


outstanding | of the immediate safety problems 


in today’s air line operations. 








BEHIND THE SCENES 


(Editor’s Note) This is the | 
third of a series of factual ar-| 
ticles on the part ALPA is cur- | 
rently playing in air safety and 
the recommendations which 
have been made by ALPA to 
President Truman’s Special 
Board of Inquiry on Air Safety 
on which the air line pilots were 
represented by Captain H. B. 
Cox, of American Airlines. 
These articles are appearing as 
a monthly feature in the AIR 
LINE PILOT. 


“An inner VHF marker should 
be included at each inner ADF site, 
and an outer VHF marker at each 
outer ADF site. The local obstruc- 
tions which cannot be removed on 
each approach should influence, 
within practical limits, the location 
of the ADF and marker sites. For 
example, the inner station on the 
back localizer course at Newark 
Airport should be aligned with the 
runway but located opposite the 
Calco stack. 

“Fan markers located out ap- 
proximately six to seven miles be- 
yond the two outer ADF stations 
will provide a ‘fix’ for slowing down 
and completing cockpit checks for 
straight in approaches. The low 
frequency range stations, if relo- 
cated to one of the outer ADF sites, 
will serve as outer stations where 
ILS is installed, whether or not the 
aural beam is aligned with the 
landing runway. The low frequency 
tower transmitter, if remote con- 








IN THE AIR SAFETY FIGHT 








trolled from 


one of the inner ADF'| Fargo, North Dakota; Fort Worth, 


| stations, will save an additional} Texas; El Paso, Texas; Idlewild 
frequency. Airport, New York, New York; In- 

“With the range station and|dianapolis, Indiana; Jacksonville, 
tower transmitter serving as one| Florida; Kansas City, Missouri; 


outer and one inner ADF station, | Knoxville, Tennessee; Long Beach, 


only two additional frequencies will 
be required for the other ADF sta- 
tions. Two such frequencies set 
aside for the purpose will serve 
most of the airports. Where im- 
possible to relocate a radio range 
station, an H beacon of suitable 
power should substitute for one 
outer ADF station.” 

_ The air line pilots recommended 
immediate installation of these fa- 
cilities at 60 major air terminals. 
These were: 

Albany, New York; Albuquerque, 
New Mexico; Atlanta, Georgia; Bil- 
lings, Montana; Bismarck, North 
Dakota; Boston, Massachusetts; 
Buffalo, New York; Cheyenne, 
Wyoming; Chicago, Illinois (Munic- 
ipal); Chicago, Illinois (Douglas 
Field); Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles- 
ton, South Carolina; Cleveland, 
Ohio; Columbus, Ohio; Birming- 
ham, Alabama; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky. 

Memphis, Tennessee; Minneap- 
olis, Minnesota; Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin; Nashville, Tennessee; New 
Orleans, Louisiana; Newark, New 
Jersey; New York (LaGuardia 
Field); Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; 
Richmond, Virginia; Rochester, 
New York; Seattle, Washington; 
St. Louis, Missouri; Des Moines, 
Iowa; Dallas, Texas; Detroit, Mich- 
igan (Willow Run). 

Denver, Colorado; Dayton, Ohio; 








THE HUNTSMA 


is ever going to give himself that long-promised and overdue vacation, 
but when he does, he’s all set for it. 


—Staf Photo 


We don’t know when, and, or if 
ALPA President David L. Behncke 


And pity the poor buck that's on 


the business end of his new rifle. The gun, a Winchester 30-30 special. 
was a present from the members of Headquarters’ staff to the “Boss.” It 
was presented to him at a grab-bag party held Christmas Eve at ALPA 
headquarters. He is shown examining it fresh out of the box. “Now 
there’s what I call a good negotiating argument.” quipped one of his 
Headquarters girls. It's easy to see he likes it. Look how he fondles it. 
Gifts were distributed to all personnel. The Association didn’t forget its 
help, either, and said Merry Christmas with a Christmas check for each 
and every employee. 





California; Los Angeles, California; 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Savannah, 
Georgia; Wichita, Kansas; Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

San Francisco, California; Oak- 
land, California; Charlotte, North 
Carolina; Tulsa, Oklahoma; Win- 
ston-Salem, North Carolina; Spo- 
kane, Washington; Omaha, Ne- 
braska; Winslow, Arizona; Miles 
City, Montana; Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma; Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania (Moon Township); Syracuse, 
New York; Montgomery, Alabama. 

Additional recommendations re- 
garding approaches, landings, run- 
ways, lighting, and navigational 
aids included: 

Removal of certain obstructions 
to safe approaches, which pres- 
ently constitute a distinct hazard. 

Equipping of all air line aircraft 
with dual ADF receivers with two 
double needle indicators, one in the 
pilots’ and one in the copilots’ in- 
strument group. 

_A thorough service test of a dual 
airway over one or more heavily 
travelled routes in the United 
States using two-course VHF 
ranges in combination with H 
beacons of suitable power, such air- 
way to provide for laterally sep- 
arated, one-direction traffic to les- 
sen the hazard of aircraft conges- 
tion over single track airways and 
the possibility of potential collision 
accidents, particularly during 
descent and climb. 

A review of radio range pro- 
cedure for general simplification. 

; Use of visibility from the cockpit 
in determining airport weather 
minimums. 

_Lowering of landing speeds, pos- 
sibly through the use of reversible 
pitch propellers. 

That more consideration be given 
to the type and length of runways 
in use, at our major airports. 

; Consideration of terrain prox- 
imity in the installation of landing 
aids. 

“The pilots,” Captain Cox pointed 
out in a letter to the Board which 
substantiated his earlier oral recom- 
mendations, “are in general agree- 
ment with the CAA plan to lower 
minimums with the implementation 
of ILS and suitable lighting. I 
would like to repeat, however, that 
the pilots feel that the application 
of weather reports on landings, 
which is being made at present, is 
contributing far more to confusion 
and danger than it is to safety. 
There is rarely any similarity or re- 
lationship between the visibility on 
the ground and the visibility from 
the cockpit. The airplane must be 
landed using visibility from the 
cockpit. It is, therefore, inconsist- 
ent and unsafe to make it illegal 
for a pilot to land, using ground 
observations as a basis for such ac- 
tion. Visibility from the cockpit 
should be the determining factor. 

“We are definitely in favor of de- 
veloping satisfactory reversible 
pitch propellers, with, however, the 
following qualifications: They 
should be used to bring a certain 
element of safety into our present 
operations and landing speeds and 


(Continued on Page 8, Col. 4) 





























Yesterday, Boy Aviator—Today, Young Old-Timer 

Time indeed changeth all things. When still-young old-timer, 
Robert N. Buck, of Local Council No. 2, TWA-New York, was 
setting the junior transcontinental speed record from Los Angeles 
to Newark in 1930, the then startling time of 23 hours, 47 minutes, 
he was really streaking along; but without detracting any from 
Bob’s laurels, he’d really be an old slow poke alongside the jet- 
propelled planes zooming from coast to coast today in the record 
time of four hours, 13 minutes and 26 seconds—just a between- 
meals jaunt. 
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Back in Bob’s younger days, which seem like the far bygone 
even though he is only 34 today, they didn’t count the seconds, 
but today they do. The present record was set on January 25, 
1947, by Col. W. H. Councill piloting a jet-propelled Shooting Star. 
Knowing Bob, however, we’d say he did right well in his old Pit- 
cairn Mailwing trailing flapping canvas and baling wire, and in one 
of today’s planes he’d give the record holder a run for his money. 
In the accompanying photo, discovered in an issue of “U. 5S. 

Air Services’ for November, 1930, Bob is shown at the then tender 
age of 16 years being greeted by his parents, Dr. and Mrs. A. O. 
Buck, at Newark Airport just after setting the record on No- 
vember 18. His time was three hours and 53 minutes faster than 
the previous record held by a pilot named Eddie Schneider. In 
the intervening years, Bob has grown up with aviation as one of 
the country’s outstanding air line pilots and one of ALPA’s ablest 
and most active members—and he’s still going strong as one of 
aviation’s youngest old-timers. 
* 


* *% 


TIGHTEN YOUR BELTS 


As a returning British plane was above the House of Parlia- 
ment the other day, the steward called out: ‘Ladies and gentle- 
men, you are now passing over the labor government. Tighten 
your belts, please.” . 


* * 


SHADES OF CASEY JONES 
During working hours, Captain R. J. “Mike” Gibbons, of 
Local Council No. 27, UAL-Seattle, keeps his mind on big planes, 
but in his spare-time off-hours he’s a railroad man at heart. His 
hobby is miniature trains and he has quite a collection. But what 





—UAL Photo 
a hobby for an air line pilot. To be a little bit on the corny side 
of a pun, we could say that we’d heard a lot of air travelers were 
switching to trains but “Mike” was the first air line pilot we knew 
who was doing it. But then that would be stretching things a 
little bit, wouldn’t it? On the serious side, though, Captain Gib- 
bons’ hobby takes a master craftsman and; as evidenced by the 
above picture, the same qualities that make a good air line pilot— 
keen eyes, steady hand, and ingenuity. Adjusting one of the scale 
model locomotives he builds is a delicate operation and nothing 
for an amateur to try. It’s old stuff to Captain Gibbons who is 
not only a veteran air line pilot but a “railroader from way back.” 
Captain Gibbons, who has flown nearly one and one-half million 
miles in his 15 years with United, has been constructing scale 
model engines and rolling stock for the past decade. Recently, he 
started building a live steam locomotive to a one inch scale, a 
project he expects will take several years to complete. 
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WHERE AIR SAFETY BEGINS--THE DRAFTING BOARD 


For the first time, a major aircraft manufacturer has begun to tap the greatest reservoir of airplane 
planning information available—the air line pilots who must fly the planes that the manufacturers build. 
Aiming at built-in safety instead of built-in disaster, the Douglas Aircraft Corp. has invited the Air Line 
Pilots Association to submit design recommendations for its proposed new DC-9 while it is still at the point 
where air safety really begins—the drawing board stage. 
ALPA will be the first-hand pilot viewpoint of what the next air line aircraft should be like and will em- 
b recommendations submitted to Headquarters from each of the local councils. 
rolling at a meeting of the ALPA Engineering and Airworthiness Advisory Committee held at ALPA head- 
quarters on January 3 and 5 to process the recommendations which will be submitted to the Douglas 
engineers. Here the committee is shown in action as ALPA reaches a new and very important milestone 
in its air safety fight. They are (I. to r.): R. M. Van Tuyl and M. B. Stone, of Local Council No. 12, UAL- 
Chicago; K. D. Wright, of Local Council No. 43, Delta-Chicago; R. G. Strait, of Local Council No. 25, TW A- | 
Chicago; R. M. Odell, of Local Council 20, PCA-Chicago; and C. F. Eck and T. G. Linnert, of the Engineer- | 
ing and Air Safety Department. Headquarters’ engineering committee members will be assisted by one | 
well-qualified air line pilot from each air line operating into Los Angeles, selected by Regional Vice- | 
President L. M. Williams and Bart Cox, ALPA’s representative on President Truman’s Special Board of | 


Inquiry on Air Safety. 





ATC Phraseology 


There has been a tendency of 
ATC phraseology, particularly 
during the last couple of years, 
to enroach upon the preroga- 
tives that are the pilots and 
pilots alone. Many pilots have 
inadvertently aided in this en- 
croachment, a fact which was 
taken into cognizance when the 
ALPA Executive Board passed 
the following resolution at its 
second 1947 meeting: 

“WHEREAS, it has been the 
practice of ATC control tower 
dispatchers and similar advisory 
personnel to use the _ phrase- 
ology, ‘instructions,’ in their 
communication with pilots, 

“WHEREAS, the use of the 
word, ‘instructions,’ contains the 
implication that the pilots’ 
prerogative and right of final 
decision has been invaded, 

“THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED, That all pilots be ad- 
vised through their Local Ex- 
ecutive Council of the action 
taken by this Board and that all 
pilots be requested to refrain 
from USING or ACCEPTING the 
term, ‘instructions,’ in this type 
of phraseology.” 











Local Council No. 76, EAL-Chi- 
cago: R. D. Smith, chairman, and 
B. Wisenhunt, senior copilot repre- 
sentative; Local Council No. 177, 
Monarch: A. R. Harvey, chairman, 
and Don Bridie, senior copilot rep- 
resentative; Local Council No. 78, 
Empire-Boise: H. Stewart, 
chairman, and D. O. Wells, senior 
copilot representative; and Local 
Council No. 80, Florida Airways: 
A. E. Neumann, chairman, and L. E. 
Tew, senior copilot representative. 

And thus ended January as the air 
line pilots embarked upon a new year 
—a year that promised much activity 
ahead, but one in which there was 
plenty of room for optimism—and the 
Air Line Pilots Association began to 
| write another chapter in the long his- 
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The composite recommendations submitted by 


The ball was started 
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chairman and P. J. Kelley, senior 
copilot representative. 

Local Council No. 42, Braniff: D. 
L. Hurst, chairman, and C. N. Say- 
en, senior copilot representative; 
Local Council No. 43, Delta-Chi- 
cago: K. D. Wright, chairman, and 
Cc. B. Walk, Jr., senior copilot rep- 
resentative; Local Council No. 44, 
Delta-Atlanta: Floyd Addison, 
chairman, and L. Scarbrough, 
senior copilot representative; Local 
Council No. 45, MCA-Kansas City: 
L. H. Mouden, “hairman, and M. G. 
Florence, senior copilot representa- 
tive. 

Local Council No. 46, MCA-Min- 
neapolis: P. B. Barnard, chairman; 
and J. J. Halloran, senior copilot 
representative; Local Council No. 
47, Delta-Ft. Worth: A. C. Gibson, 
chairman, and H. C. Slone, senior 
copilot representative; Local Coun- 
cil No. 48, C&S-New Orleans: D. 
Fletcher, chairman, and C. H. Kunz, 
senior copilot representative; Local 
Council No. 49, Pioneer: J. A. Jones, 
chairman, and A. E. Scheihagen, 
senior copilot representative; Local 
Council No. 50, AA-Nashville: J. 
H. Brown, chairman, and S. C. 
Buchanan, senior copilot represen- 
tative. 

Local Council No. 51, EAL-New 
York: E. D. Sager, chairman, and 
E. J. Bechtold, senior copilot rep- 
resentative; Local Council No. 52, 
UAL-New York: Clayton Stiles, 
chairman, and J. E. Carroll, senior 
copilot representative; Local Coun- 
cil No. 53, TWA-Rome: K. C. Fair- 
child, chairman, and R. P. Long. 
senior copilot representative; Local 
Council No. 54, NWA-Western: G. 
A. Henderson, chairman, and G. C. 
Bewley, senior copilot representa- 
tive; Local Council No. 55, PAA- 
Seattle: R. J. Holm, chairman, and 


BEHNCKE NAMED ON 
RESEARCH COUNCIL 


President David L. Behncke 
has been named to membership 
on the National Research Coun- 
cil Committee on Aviation Psy- 
cology following a resolution by 
the ALPA ‘Executive Board at its 
second meeting that ALPA 
should participate in the pro- 
gram of the Council. 

“Mr. Behncke, because of his 
experience as a flyer, will bring 
to the program first-hand knowl- 
edge of the problems to be 
studied,” Morris S. Viteles, chair- 
man of the committee, said. 

“This will provide active par- 
ticipation on the part of pilots 
and their Association in a re- 
search program designed to in- 
crease air line safety." The pro- 
gram is planned and directed by 
the National Research Council 
and carried out by universities 
and other research organizations 
using Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration funds.” 

Attention in current research, 
according to Mr. Viteles, is cen- 
tered on the improvement of 
procedures for selecting, train- 
ing, and rating air line pilots. 











sentative; Local Council No. 65, Ha-| 07» of accomplishments that has been 
waii: H. W. Phillips, chairman, and | compiled since a small handful of 
F, V. Domke, senior copilot repre-| men wrote the preface to it nearly 
sentative; Local Council No. 66,| eighteen years ago. 


C&S-Memphis: S. W. Hopkins, | 

chairman, and R. A. Copsey, senior 
copilot representative; Local Coun- | BEHIND THE SCENES 
cil No. 67, PCA-Milwaukee; L. E. | (Continued from Page 7, Col. 3) 
Musgrove, chairman, and J. N.| : 
Young, senior copilot representa-| not as an. excuse to certificate 
tive; Local Council No. 68, Alaska doubtful fields and increase land- 
Airlines: L. E. Flahart, chairman,|ing speeds. Our present landing 








J. W. Burke, senior copilot repre- 
sentative. 

Local Council No. 56, PAA-Trans- 
pacific: J. H. Kelly, chairman, and 
R. F. Eckert, senior copilot repre- 
sentative; Local Council No. 57, 
UAL-Los Angeles: F. S. Aitken, 
chairman, and S. S. Miller, senior 








| Act but adjusted to the needs of 


copilot representative; Local Coun- 
cil No. 58, PCA-Pittsburgh: C. M. 
Mayer, chairman, and J. R. Irwin, 
senior copilot representative; Local 
Council No. 59, EAL-Jacksonville: 
R. E. Mathis, chairman, and J. 
Johnson, senior copilot representa- 
tive. 

Local Council No. 60, EAL-New 
Orleans: G. V. Freiburger, chair- 
man, and C. F. Hammer, senior 
copilot representative; Local Coun- 
cil No. 61, PAA-Houston: R. : 
Butler, chairman, and W. K. Raw- 
linson, senior copilot representa- 
tive; Local Council No. 62, AA-Tul- 
sa: W. N. Allison, chairman, and 
D. J. Duncan, senior copilot repre- 
sentative; Local Council No. 63, 
TWA-Cairo: T. H. O’Malley, chair- 
man, and K. B. Bickett, senior co- 
pilot representative. 

Local Council No. 64, PCA-New 
York: N. Hunter, chairman and 
E. J. Lenhardt, senior copilot repre- 


and R. F. Whitting, senior copilot | 
representative. 

Local Council No. 69, TWA-San | 
Francisco: F. G. Sargent, chair-| 
man, and J. S. Hager, senior co-| 
pilot representative; Local Council 
No. 70, Continental-El Paso: G. M. 
Corbett, chairman, and W. G. Coss, 
senior copilot representative; Local 
Council No. 71, Delta-Miami: Q. J. 
Hazellief, chairman, and H. Averett, 
senior copilot representative. 

Local Council No. 72, EAL-Bos- 
ton: C. A. Gregson, chairman, and 
W. H. Jones, senior copilot repre- 
sentative; Local Council No. 
National Miami: D. E. Burch, 
chairman; Local Council No. 74, 
C&S-Caribbean: Charles Quinn, 
chairman, and L. C. Akins, senior 
copilot representative; Local Coun- 
cil No. 75, PCA-Norfolk: <A. D. 
Steele, chairman, and M. J. Balog, 
senicr copilot representative. 





speeds are too high. 

“Our recommendations on the re- 
vision of the ‘T’ Category were 
made with particular thought be- 
ing given to the inadequacy of 
many of our present runways. The 
air line pilots have long favored 
concrete runways, properly lighted 
and ranging in length up to 10,000 
feet. We made specific recommen- 
dations regarding runways _ for 
consideration in the construction of 
Idlewild Airport which I will be 
glad to submit, if it is so desired. 

“On approach and landing, the 
importance of proximity of terrain 
depends greatly upon the accuracy 
of landing aids where it becomes 
necessary to go below the elevation 
of the terrain. Special consider- 
ation in installing landing aids 
should be made in these circum- 
stances. 





(Continued in Next Issue) 
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—Statt Fhoto 
FOR CHICAGO AN AIR TRAFFIC HEADACHE When Douglas Airport in Chi- 
cago goes into full-scale com- 
mercial operation, there is little doubt that air traffic control will provide a major headache for the air 
traffic over Chicago just as New York has already found out with its badly planned Idlewild and LaGuardia air- 
ports. Integration of the flow of air traffic into two major airports, both within one traffic pattern area that 
is already overtaxed, poses a formidable problem for the air traffic planners. This is one problem in which 
the air line pilots who must fly into the airports are particularly interested. Here members of ALPA’s 
standing Air Traffic Control and Airway Aids Advisory Committee of Headquarters study rec« ti 
for the routing of air traffic for Chicago’s second major airport in relation to all other Windy City air traffic 
prior to submitting them to Ralph H. Burke, city airport consultant, on December 11. Appearing in photo 
(i. to r.) are: Irene’Cleeland, Engineering and Air Safety Department secretary; R. B. Hilgert and R. G. 
Lloyd, of Local Council No. 20, PCA-Chicago; C. H. Tschirgi, of Local Council No. 25, TWA-Chicago; T. 
G. Linnert, of the Engineering Department; K. D. Wright, of Local Council No. 43, Delta-Chicago; and C. 
F. Eck, also of ALPA’s Engineering Department. 








CONSULTANT 


When the Ninth Annual Con- 
vention authorized ALPA’s Pen- 
sion and Retirement Committee 
to proceed with plans to obtain 
a federally supervised air line 
pilots’ retirement act, similar to 
that of the Railroad Retirement 


air line pilots, the country’s fore- 
most authority on the subject, 
Murray W. Latimer, was re- 
tained as a consultant. 





MURRAY W. LATIMER 
For ALPA, An Expert 


Mr. Latimer, formerly chair- 
man of the Railway Retirement 
Board and research director for 
the recently completed Presi- 
dent’s Guaranteed Wage Study, 
has worked closely with ALPA’s 
Pension and Retirement Com- 
mittee since that time with the 
result that plans are now in the 
final stage .. . that of obtaining 
the necessary federal legislation 
for such a plan. 

Mr. Latimer’s background, 
education and accomplishments 
have been impressive and .all- 
inclusive. Prior to his appoint- 
ment as chairman of the Rail- 
way Retirement Board, Mr. Lat- 
imer was an executive of Indus- 
trial Relations Counselors, Inc., 
of New York, where he was 
active in setting up the pension 
and welfare programs of numer- 
ous companies. 


In 1934 and 1935, as chairman 
of a special committee of the 
President’s Committee on Eco- 
nomic Security, he directed the 
preparation of Titles I, II and 
VIII of the original Social Se- 
curity Act. Two years later, in 
1937, he aided in negotiating the 
agreement between railroad 
managers and railroad labor or- 
ganizations under the terms of 
which litigation contesting the 
constitutionality of the Railway 
Retirement Act of 1935 was 
dropped. 


As consultant to Senators 
Bankhead, Harrison and Hay- 
den, Mr. Latimer prepared a 
proposed Congressional Retire- 
ment System which later devel- 
oped into the successful effort 
to amend the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act to include mem- 
bers of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. He was as- 
signed to the State Department 
in 1943 as chief executive officer 
of its emergency office of For- 
eign Relief and Rehabilitation 
operations. _ 

Mr. Latimer was educated at 
Mississippi College, Harvard and 
Columbia and before entering 
his long business and govern- 
mental career, he was supervisor 
of research in the Bureau of 
Business Research of the/ Har- 
vard Graduate School of \Busi- 
ness Administration. 


Such is the background! that 
Mr. Latimer has made available 
to the air line pilots as, their 
consultant on pension and re- 
tirement problems, and his 
thorough knowledge of tthe sub- 
ject has been reflected! in the 
progress which has be@n made 
to date. 

ALPA’s Pension a*hd Retire- 
ment Committee is composed of 
Clayton Stiles, United; M. A. 
Gitt, Colonial; and. A. F. Foster, 
Trans World. 
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